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The total area is 51,660 sq.m. The Central'
American Cordilleras form the backbone of
the country, running n.w. and s.e., at a dis-
tance of 12 to 30 m. from the Pacific, and
attaining elevations of 4,000 and 5,000 ft.
above sea-level. East of the main moun-
tain range is a broad upland region broken
by deep ravines and mountain spurs. Thick
forests clothe the uplands, yielding dye-woods,
gums, resins, rubber, mahogany and other
cabinet woods, camphor, spices, and medicinal
products. The fauna is tropical, and includes
pumas, monkeys, alligators. Parrots, macaws,
and humming birds are abundant.

The mountain spurs e. of the main chain
are rich in minerals. Gold is mined in the
neighborhood of Libertad on to Matagalpa,
in the heart of the country, and silver near
the sources of the Segovia River in the n.
Copper, lead, salt, and sulphur are found
around Matagalpa and Leon, and oil, coal,
nickel, zinc, quartz, tin, iron, and quicksilver.
Coffee and bananas are the staple crops,
coffee being grown chiefly in the western half
of the country and bananas in the eastern
half. Cocoanuts, plantains, citrus fruits, yuc-
ca, and pineapples also flourish in the east-
era part; sugar, cacao, maize, beans, rice,
wheat, and tobacco in the highlands. Cattle,
hogs, and goats find abundant pasture.

Manufactures of shoes, leather goods, can-
dles, soaps, cigars, cigarettes, beer, hats, and
furniture partly supply local needs and are
protected by high duty. The Indians are
noted makers of gold chains, hammocks,
straw hats, and pottery. The state religion is
Roman Catholic; there is freedom of wor-
ship. School attendance is compulsory be-
tween the ages of 6 and 14. Secondary edu-
cation is provided in 2 normal schools, 3 na-
tional institutes, and 16 colegios. Nicaragua,
like the states north of it, was a center of
Aztec civilization. It joined the federation of
the Central American states in 1823, a con-
nection which lasted 16 years. In 1838 Nica-
ragua established an independent govern-
ment.

The history of Nicaragua after separation
from Spain until 1865 is a record of war and
dissension, including trouble with Great Bri-
tain over the Mosquito Coast, which was re-
garded as a British protectorate until the
signing of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in
1860. Nicaragua has continued politically un-
stable to the present day. Because of this the
United States government has had to inter-
vene a number of tunes, the last time in 1926.
&t this crisis Colonel Henry L. Stimson was

sent as special representative of President
Coolidge to aid in working out a way to
peace. The elections of 1928, 1930, and 1932
were successfully accomplished under Ameri-
can supervision. Operations of rebels under
Sandino against the political adjustment
made through American intervention be-
came especially serious in 1930 and continued
in 1931. In spite of this, the United States
in 1931 declared that the Marines would
be withdrawn when they could be replac-
ed by native national guards; advised Am-
ericans to leave the country if they feared
attack, and recommended that roads and
trails be built throughout the outlaw dis-
trict. A loan of $1,000,000 was obtained from
New York for this purpose. The U. S. Ma-
rines withdrew Jan. 2, 1933, when the rebel
leader Sandino made peace with the govern-
ment. Sandino and his brother and two
aides (generals) were seized and shot by na-
tional guardsmen on Feb. 21,1934. Managua
was practically destroyed by earthquake
(March 31, 1931) followed by 5 days of fire.
Its rebuilding proceeded slowly because of
the general economic crisis. The government
transferred its offices temporarily to Masaya..
The Constitution having been virtually abro-
gated by the congress in 1938, failure of a
constitutional convention by reason of fac-
tional differences to adopt a new Constitu-
tion, left President Samoza in control of the
government, 1939; war was declared on Ger.,
It., and Jap., 1941; p. 1,172,000.

Nicaragua Canal, a proposed ship canal,
to cross Central America, connecting the At-
lantic and Pacific by way of the San Juan
River and Lake Nicaragua. With definite ac-
ceptance of the Panama route the Nicaragua
project was held temporarily in abeyance. A
treaty, concluded by Secretary 'Bryan and
Minister Chamorro in 1914, was ratified in
1916, whereby the United States Govern-
ment, by the payment of $3,000,000, acquired
(i) exclusive rights necessary and convenient
to construct, operate, and maintain an inter-
oceanic canal by way of Lake Nicaragua or
of any other route over Nicaragua; (2) a 99-
year lease (with option to renew) of Great
Britain and Little Corn Islands in the Carib-
bean Sea, and the right to establish, operate,
and maintain a naval base at such place on
the territory of Nicaragua bordering on the
Gulf of Fonseca as the United States may
select. In 1929-31 an official survey of the
route by the United States Government re-
ported that the canal would cost $700,000,-
ooo, whereas a third set of locks on the Pana-